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A VISIT TO AN OSTRICH FARM 


Warren and Marian had come 
with their mother from one of the 
states in the Middle West, to visit 
Grandfather and Grandmother 
Harris, who lived in Southern 
California. ‘They were going to 


charming country, and Warren 
and Marian were delighted. 
“And just think,” said Marian, as she swung 
back and forth in the hammock that was hung be- 
tween two lemon trees, “it is in the middle of win- 
ter, and it is almost like summer time.” 
“Yes, so it is,” Warren agreed. Then he added 


‘tuefully, “But I shall miss the snow, and the coast: 


ing and skating and everything.” 

But Warren really had not missed these winter 
sports at all. The children were happy to be able 
to play out of doors all the time. ‘Then there were 
so many new things to see and so many interesting 
places to go! And Grandfather Harris seemed 
to enjoy taking the children around to these differ- 
ent places, every bit as much as the children en- 
joyed going. 

‘They went for long rides down the smoothly 


paved roads bordered with the yellow-blossomed 


acacia and the silvery eucalyptus. Then they would 
(3) 


spend two whole months in this. 
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ride out among the orange groves. The orange 
trees make a beautiful picture, with their glistening 
green leaves and golden fruit. And Marian and - 
Warren thought that it would be very fine indeed to 
live in a country where they could have all the 
oranges they wanted to eat for a few cents. And 
when they would say, “Isn’t this a lovely country!” 
grandfather would reply, “Yes; we have the most 
wonderful country in the world, and the finest cli- 
mate, the best —” : 

Then mother would usually interrupé him, laugh- 
ingly. “Oh, father,” she would say, “everything 
that you have out here is the biggest, finest, and best 
in the whole world!” 

Then they would all laugh. 

And so, one sunshiny morning, when grandfather 
said at the breakfast table, “Children, this morning - 
I am going to take you to see the biggest bird in -_ 
world,” Warren and Marian laughed. 

“Oh, grandfather, not really!” exclaimed Marian. 

“Yes, really and truly this time. And if you do 
not believe me, you can look it up in the encyclope- 
dia. ‘There is not a larger bird in the whole world.” 

“Not even in China or Africa?’ questioned: War- 
ren, opening his eyes wide. 

“No, not anywhere,” answered grandfather. “Of 
course, this bird, which is the ostrich, is not a native 
of California, but has been brought here from the 
deserts of Africa.” 
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Warren and Marian were always ready to go to 
some new place or to see some new thing; and they 
said eagerly: “Oh, goody, goody! Grandpa, when 
can we go? Right away?” 

“Not until the table is cleared and the dishes 
are washed,” replied grandfather, smiling at grand- 
mother and mother. “Then we can all go. For I 
am sure that grandmother and mother will enjoy 
seeing these big birds, too.” 

Such a hurrying and scurrying as there was! 
And soon the dishes were all done and the house was 
in order. Then all the family climbed into the auto- 
mobile and rode off. 

Down the smooth highway they rolled on their 
way to the ostrich farm. It was a beautiful morn- 
ing. The air was clear and fresh, and the sparkling 
sunshine gave new life to the earth, and they en- 
joyed the ride immensely. 

“Why do they have ostrich farms, grandfather?’ 
asked Warren. “Do they sell the eggs?” 

“Oh, dear, no!’ said grandfather, laughing. 
“The eggs are too valuable for that. Anyway, I do 
not believe anyone would care to eat an ostrich egg. — 
And if somebody did want to eat one, it would be 
a difficult task, for the eggs are very large. One 
ostrich egg is equal to about two dozen hen’s eggs.” 

“Oh, my!” gasped Marian. “Think of that! I 
shouldn’t care for any ostrich egg.” 
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[Sve 

“Well,” said Warren, “I like chicken’s eggs 
pretty well, but I don’t think that I would want 


two dozen of them. Why, that would make a meal | 


for a whole family.” 
“Yes, and.a good big family at that,” replied 
grandfather. “One of these eggs weighs about three 


These ostrich eggs cost $25 each. 


and a half pounds. We will ask the man in charge 
if he will let you lift one.” 

“Oh, what is this beautiful place we are coming 
to?’ asked mother, as the car whirled along the 
smooth road. And surely it was a pretty place, 
with its tall trees, velvety green lawns, and bright- 
colored flowers. 

“This is the ostrich farm,” grandfather informed 
them, as he slowed down and swung his car around 
through the wide entrance. 


Po 
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Warren and Marian looked about in surprise. 
And mother exclaimed: “The ostrich farm! Why, 
I was looking for a number of corrals or chicken 
yards.” , 

“They are farther back,” said grandfather, as 
they stepped down out ofthe car. “This park has 
been made for the hundreds of visitors who come 
here almost every day to see the big birds.” 

Mother was delighted with the charming little 
park, with its wide benches, its stretches of green 
lawn, and the tiny ponds with water lilies and 
bright-colored fishes. “I should like to stay right 
here all day,” she said. 

At this, Warren and Marian looked rather dis- 
tressed. “But, mother, we want to go where the 
big birds are. Don’t you?’ They were dancing 
around and pulling at her hands. “Come on, 
mother, please.” 

: So it was not long before they found themselves 

standing before one of the corrals. The big birds 
were stalking around very proudly for the visitors 
to admire them. 

“My, they are awfully tall!’ commented Warren. 

“Yes,” said grandfather. “Those two big birds 
there are fully eight feet tall.” 

“But what ugly necks they have!” ‘cried Marian. 
- “They have no feathers on their necks at all.” 

“But notice the feathers on its body,” replied 
grandmother. “They are the most elegant feathers 
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| in the world; and for ages, kings and queens have 
used them for ornaments, fans, and headdresses.”’ 
“And because the fashionable ladies still think 
the feathers fine ornaments, we have our ostrich 
farms to-day,” added grandfather. 

“T think I should like to ride on one,” Warren . 
informed them. “Could one hold me up?” 


8 


“Most certainly it could. An ostrich can hold 
up @ man.” 

They were looking now at one of the great 

birds. He was tall, and had handsome black: and 
white plumes. 

, “This ostrich is William McKinley,” said grand- 

father. ‘And that one over there is Mrs. Mc- 

f Kinley.” And he pointed to a smaller ostrich in 

| gray plumes. 

“She has not a pretty dress like Mr. McKinley,” 

remarked Marian. “Don’t the lady ostriches dress 
like the gentlemen ostriches?’ 
“No,” answered grandfather. “They are differ- 
ent from human beings. It is the lady ostriches 
that wear the dull, somber colors. But there is a 
reason for it. In the wild, it is the male ostrich 
q that covers the eggs by night; and his feathers are 
y black, like the night. But it is Mrs. Ostrich that 
f covers the eggs by day, if they are covered at all; 
so her dress is the color of the gray desert.” 
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“How wise Providence is!’ exclaimed grand- 
mother. “In this way, the birds are protected from 
their enemies. ” 

“My, McKinley is a very jealous husband. Last 
year he became so very, very jealous of Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley, because he thought that she was paying too - 
much attention to another ostrich, that before the 
keepers could stop him, he had killed his wife. Then 
he chose another one, that was more dutiful and. 
would stay at home. ~ And this Mrs. McKinley, so 
they say, is a very faithful mother.” 

“What big eyes they have!” said Marian. “And 
their heads are so small!” 

“Ves,” added mother. “And I never saw a bird 
before with long eyelashes like those. How queer 
that is!” | 

“The ostriches have many strange things about 
them that no other bird has,” replied grandfather. 
“Those long black lashes are for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the eyes from the scorching desert sun. And 
notice the ostrich’s feet. ‘They are more like hoofs 
than like the claws of a bird. I suppose that is be- 
cause the ostrich travels altogether on the ground. 
He cannot fly at all, and he never has to hang on 
trees with his feet. So you see he has no need of 
claws. The wings of the ostrich are very feeble 
things. But perhaps they are some help in running, 
for he flaps them together when he runs.” 
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“Oh, grandfather, come over here quick!’ War- 
ren thought that he had found something very 
marvelous. So grandfather and grandmother and 
mother and Marian went over to a corral where 
a number of people were gathered. There stood a 
man away up high, feeding one of the ostriches. He 
was feeding him oranges; and the ostrich. would 
reach his neck almost ten feet up into the air to get 
the oranges, for he seemed to be very fond of them. 
* “See!” cried Warren. “He swallowed an orange 
whole, and there it is going down his neck.” War- 
ren pointed excitedly to the long, bare neck. And 
sure enough, there the orange was, rolling down the 
big bird’s elastic neck. 


There stood a man away up high feeding one of the ostriches. 
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“And there is another!” cried Marian. “He 
doesn’t wait until he has swallowed one. He is a 


greedy fellow.” 


The ostrich surely was greedy. Marian and 
Warren watched the oranges roll down his neck. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven!’ counted 
Warren. “Oh, mother, see, there are seven in his 
neck at once!” 3 

The family all crowded around the inclosure to 
see this performance. 

“The word that is translated ‘ostrich’ in the 
Bible, means ‘daughter of greediness,’” said grand- 
father. “And ostriches will eat almost anything 
that they like the looks of, whether it is digestible 
or not.. One time—” 

But grandfather did not finish his sentence, for 
he was interrupted by a cry from grandmother: “Oh, 
Alice, look out! That ostrich will get your hat!’ 

Mother had been standing too near the ostrich 
pen, and her long green veil had been much admired 
by the birds. At grandmother’s cry, mother jerked 
away her head; but she was too late, for an ostrich 
had pulled off her pretty veil. 

“Oh, look!) He is swallowing it,” cried Warren, 
laughing as he saw the ends of the veil pees 
down the ostrich’s beak. 

This greatly amused the children, but mother did 
not think it was so funny. “I believe I do not like 
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ostriches very well,” she said, as she moved away 
from the corral. 

Just then the keeper came up to apologize for 
the conduct of the ostrich. “The bird probably 
thought that it was a bunch of alfalfa,” he said. 
“And they are very fond of alfalfa. But perhaps he 
did not think at all. An ostrich has scarcely any 
indication of brains anyway. ‘They can never be 
taught. We never leave anything around that we 
do not want them to eat, for they are likely to swal- 
low it—tennis balls, cartridges, jewelry, especially 
anything that glitters. They have even been known 
to swallow kittens that have strayed into their cor- 
rals. One ostrich swallowed a good sized butcher 
knife. He was in a serious condition, and we had 
to cut his neck open and remove the knife, or he 
might have died as a result.” 

“T think that would have served him right for 
being so greedy,” said Warren. 

“Most likely so,” replied grandmother. Then 
she added, “Did you ever hear of anybody’s having 
a stomach like an ostrich?” 

Warren did not answer, but Marian cried glee- 
fully, “Oh, yes, mother says sometimes that Warren 
has a stomach lke an ostrich!” 

“I think I did not understand quite what I was 
saying,” said mother in defense of Warren. “But 
it seems sometimes that Warren can eat almost any- 
thing without its hurting him.” 
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“Come over this way with me,” grandfather said, 
coming up to the place where they were standing. 
“The keeper says he will show us some little ostrich 
chicks that have just broken through the shell.” 

Warren and Marian were delighted to go. And 
they ran ahead with grandfather and the pet to 
the incubator house. 

“Why, they aren’t little at all,” said Marian, 
when she saw them. “They are as large as a big hen.” 

“And what funny feathers!’ exclaimed Warren. 
“They don’t look like feathers. They look like a 
bunch of dark-colored excelsior.” 

“Do you raise all your chicks by incubator ?” 
asked grandmother of the keeper. 

“Oh, no, not all of them,” he replied. “Some of 
the ostriches are good mothers and will hatch out 
their eggs. But many of them will not. And the 


strange thing about it is that the father bird is usu- _ 


ally much more responsible than the mother. He 
covers the eggs during the night when it is cold, and 
the mother does just as she likes about it during 
the day. In the desert, where the sun is hot, the 
hen does very little sitting at all. Sometimes, the 
father ostrich becomes very indignant about this, 
and tries to force his unfaithful wife to do her duty. 
And there sometimes ensues a family quarrel as to 
whether Mrs. Ostrich shall ey at home and sit on 
the eggs to keep them warm.’ 


_see the man riding an ostrich! 
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“Why, where are the children?” inquired grand- 
mother. And sure enough, they had slipped away 
somewhere. | 

“I presume,’ replied 
grandfather, “that they have 
found something more inter-_ 
esting outside.” 

It was true; for here 
came Warren running up to 
them. “Oh, come out and 


Can I do it too?” he cried. 

“IT do not think you had 
better, Warren,” answered 
grandfather. “The ostriches 
cannot be trusted very well. 
If they take a notion that 
they do not like anything, they can do it a great deal 
of damage with their powerful feet.” 


Even two can ride the big bird. 


Warren looked very much disappointed, and so 
did Marian. But they smiled happily again when 
grandfather said: “Perhaps if you cannot ride on 
one you can ride behind one. Come this way with 
me, and we will find Black Diamond, the famous 
driving ostrich.” 

So they skipped happily along with grandfather. 

“Will he go fast, grandpa?’ asked Warren. 
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“He will go fast enough,” grandfather replied. 
“Tf he went as fast as he could, there would be little 
left of the buggy or of you. On the desert or on 
the range, when an ostrich is running, he takes about 
twenty-two feet at a step. And they have even been 
known to take twenty-eight feet at a jump when 
they are running fast.” | 

“How can they ever do it?” exclaimed Marian 
in surprise. 

“My! I wish I could step that far. Then none 
of the boys could ever catch me when we play,” 
said Warren enviously. 

“That is just what Mr. Ostrich likes about it. 
He can run so,swiftly that no animal can catch him. 
The only thing he seems to be afraid of is a dog. 
And they account for that in the fact that the wild 
dogs in Africa used to hunt the ostriches in packs 
and surround them. That was the only way they 
could be caught. And although the tame dogs will 
not hurt them, the ostriches seem to be deathly 
afraid of dogs.” 

“Isn't he afraid of anything else at all?’ ques- 
tioned Marian. 

“He doesn’t seem to be. The story is told of an 
ostrich that happened to be near a railroad track 
when a train passed along. Instead of running, he 
undertook to scare the locomotive away. He ruffled 
up his feathers, pulled back his neck, and charged 


upon the locomotive.” 
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At this, both Warren and Marian laughed. “I 
suppose he thought he was going to knock the en- 
gine off the track,’ Marian said. 

“Huh!” commented Warren. “He didn’t know 
much.” 

“You are right; the ostrich does not know much. 
The Bible says, “God hath deprived her of wisdom, 
neither hath He imparted to her understanding,’” 
grandfather informed them. 

“Oh, grandpa, look! There is the ostrich and the 
buggy, and a little girl is riding!’ cried Warren. 

“Yes, and you both can ride when the ostrich 
comes back,” replied grandfather. 

Soon the children were over by the inclosure, 
and the keeper was asking them, “Which one of you 


“There is the ostrich and the buggy!” cried Warren. 
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is going first?’ Marian was just a tiny bit afraid, 
so it was Warren who went first. 

- Both the children agreed that it was lots of fun 
having a big bird for a horse. “But I wish he had 
run fast a little way,” said Warren to the keeper. 

“Oh, no, you don’t, young man. If he had, you 
would have been dumped all over the corral,” the 
keeper replied. eras 

Just then mother and grandmother came over 
where they were. 

Said mother: “They are plucking the feathers 
from some of the birds to-day, and we think it would 
be interesting to watch them. Let’s go over to 
the corral.” 

“Tt must be cruel,” said Marian, shivering. “TI 
don’t know whether I want to go or not.” 

“Oh, yes, you do, Marian,” said mother. “The 
man told us all about it. The birds are not hurt 
at all. The feathers are not really plucked; they are 
clipped. It is just about like having your hair 
bobbed. That didn’t hurt you, did it, Marian?’ 

Marian laughed, and they all went over to the 
corral. And what a funny sight met their eyes! 
Three or four men were trying to put a black hood 
on one.of the big birds. And Mr. Ostrich was mak- 
ing a fuss about it. He would wave his long neck 
back and forth, and strike out with his feet. But 
the men were out of his reach. They were tempt- 
ing him with alfalfa and oranges, and other things 
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that he likes. And of course, greedy Mr. Ostrich 
could not resist the temptation to get these. Finally 
he made a lunge for an especially fine orange, and 
onto his head went the black hood. Then I suppose 
you think that Warren 
and Marian saw him make 
a big fuss. But no, they 
did not. Instead of fuss- 
ing and kicking, he re- 
mained as quiet as could 
be. Then the men jumped 
down beside him and _ be- 
gan clipping off his black 
and white plumes. They 
would push him back and 
forth, here and there, and 
he would not stir. It was 
as though he were standing there dead. 

“What is the matter with him, grandpa?” asked 
Warren. “Before, he was making a great fuss; and 
now he does not seem to mind at all.” 

“It seems to be his nature,” replied grandfather. 
“The wildest ostrich will not do anything as long 
as his head is covered and he cannot see.” 

They watched the men for some time taking off 
the beautiful feathers. 

“Think of having such a big farm just for the 
raising of ostrich feathers to trim ladies’ hats or to 


Clipping off the plumes of the ostrich. 
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make fans for them!” said grandmother. “It seems 
like a waste of energy.” 

“Yes, it does,” replied grandfather. “But even 
in olden times, ostrich feathers were used as orna- 
ments. The old Oriental palaces were adorned with 
them. The kings and queens of Egypt used them 
for fans and headdresses, and I have no doubt that 
Solomon had many fans and ornaments of ostrich 
plumes in his palace. These feathers have always 
been considered a sign of royalty. 

“And I think that the people to-day get their 


feathers in a much better way than people did 


anciently. For then the royal birds were hunted 
and killed.” 

Suddenly grandfather pulled out his watch. 
“Why, folks,” he said, “do you know that it is 
nearly twelve o’clock? We must be going home.” 

“Good-by, Mr. and Mrs. Ostrich,” waved Ma- 
rian to a pair of the big birds standing near. But 
they merely stared blankly at her with their big 
round eyes. 

“Tam so glad I could see the biggest bird in 
the world!’ said Warren. “I’m going to tell the 
boys about it when I get home. I guess they won't 
know much about him.” 

Then they all said good-by to the ostrich farm, 
and were soon spinning down the road toward home. 


x 
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“She scorneth the horse and his rider.’ 


AT HOME IN THE DESERT 


“Wild beasts of the desert shall lie there; and 
their houses shall be full of doleful creatures; and 
ostriches shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance 
there.” Isaiah 13:21, margin. 


The original home of the ostrich is in Africa, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia. He is one of the strange 
creatures of the desert. Often ostriches are seen 
by travelers and explorers, in bands of fifteen or 
twenty, skirting the edges of the desert, or visiting 
the oases, where food and water are to be found. 

The hot sands of these arid regions serve as a 
brooding place for the ostrich. ‘These queer birds 
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bury their eggs a foot or so underground in the 
loose sand, and leave them for the sun to hatch out. 
That is, they leave them during the day, when it is 
warm; but when night falls, and the heat leaves the 
sand, the father and mother ostrich return to the 
nest. The father ostrich then removes the eggs from 
the sand, and covers them with his feathers during 
the night. Should the days be cold, it is the mother’s 
duty to keep the eggs warm during the day. But 
it is very seldom that she stays; and when the morn- 
ing comes, the eggs are returned to the sand, and 
the birds are off again into the desert. 

The Bible says the ostrich “leaveth her eggs in 
the earth, and warmeth them in the dust, and for- 
getteth that the foot may crush ee, or that the 
wild beast may break them.” 

I suppose the real reason why the ostriches do 
this, is that food is scarce and hard to find on the 
desert, and they have to spend most of their day 
foraging for something to eat. 

The food of the ostrich consists of many differ- 
ent things. He eats lizards, birds, snakes, mice, and 
any other small animal that he can find. Besides 
these, he also eats grass, leaves, fruit, and seeds. 
You see, his diet is quite varied. Perhaps his 
not being particular about what he ate, was the 
reason why his flesh was among the “abominations” 
that the children of Israel were forbidden to eat. 
And when you consider that the ostrich lives to 
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be seventy-five or eighty years old, you will have 
some idea that his flesh must be tough and rank 
indeed. 

The ostrich is sometimes called the camel bird 


of the desert. This is because he goes for days at a , 


time without water, on his pilgrimages over the 
wastes of hot sand. And the. ostrich does not seem 
to go out of his way at all to get water. But when 
he does find it in his journeys, he seems to enjoy it 
thoroughly. And he probably drinks enough to last 
him for several days. ‘Travelers have observed 
bands of ostriches standing up to their necks in the 
quiet waters of some sluggish tropical river. 

“T will make a wailing like the jackals, and a 
lamentation like the ostriches.” 

The voice of the ostrich, like his beautiful plumes, 
is one of his great characteristics. Although the os- 
trich is‘usually known as a silent bird, he has a 
terrific voice when he uses it. He seems to keep the 
sound all stored up, and pour it forth in one great 
blood-curdling bellow. In the Bible, the Lord uses 
the voice of the ostrich to inspire fear in the hearts 
of His people for wickedness. 

When David Livingstone was traveling through 
the wilds of Africa, he heard for the first time the 
roaring of an ostrich. He said, “It is a lion.” And 
he gathered his men together and prepared for de- 
fense. But his black men questioned him. “Why 
are you doing that?” they asked. 
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“Did you not hear the roaring of that lion?” 

he replied. 

| “Oh, master,” they said, “that is not the roaring 
of a lion. ‘That is an ostrich.” He was rather 

doubtful about taking their word, but later he 

became familiar with the terrifying voice of the 


| harmless ostrich. Other travelers have compared 

i this unearthly roaring to the bellowing of an ox. 

! a ~ \ 
| 

i The beautiful plumes of the ostrich were \ 

iy used anciently for ornaments, even as they \ 

\{ are used to-day. \ 


THE COMPANIONS OF OSTRICHES 


“T am a brother to jackals, and a companion to 
ostriches.’ “Job. 30229, As Riv. 


What are those yells and wails that break the 
stillness of the thin night air of the desert? You 
might think that some terrible tragedy was taking 
place out there, but it is only an ostrich giving just 
punishment to a thieving jackal. 

Mr. Jackal is very fond of ostrich eggs. In fact, 
during certain times of the year, he makes his living 
almost entirely by hunting them. When bands of 
ostriches come into certain localities, there follow 
droves of jackals. .And so where dwells the ostrich, 
there dwells the jackal. 

The jackals are a sneaking, thieving sort of 
brotherhood. They do not come out in the open 
and fight. But they watch until the ostriches have 
gone away foraging for food, and everything is 
quiet. Then Mr. Jackal slips from his hiding place, 
and hunts for the huge eggs. They are buried from 
one to two feet underground in the loose sand. But 


cunning Mr. Jackal knows just where to find them; 


and with his long forepaw, he digs them out. 

Then he looks at the eggs and wonders how he 
shall break the shell. For the shells are very hard 
and not easily broken. And Mr. Jackal has no 
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hammer or nutcracker. As he studies, he smacks 
his lips, thinking of the fine dinner that awaits 
him inside. 

Then he resolves upon a plan. He rolls two of 
the huge eggs near together, and with a quiek move- 
ment of his paw, he smashes one against the other. 
After a while, perhaps he succeeds in breaking 
them. 

But sometimes Mr. Jackal has to call in the 
assistance of the white-necked raven of the desert. 
When Mr. Jackal digs the great eggs from the 
ground, the white-necked raven swoops down and 
takes one in its talons. Then he flies high up into 
the air and drops it. The egg falls to the ground 
and is broken. Then Mr. Jackal and the white- 
necked raven have a fine feast. 

And perhaps, in the midst of it, here comes the 
ostrich. And he is furious. The white-neckec 
raven decides that this is no place for him, and he 
flies away, leaving Mr. Jackal to take the pun- 
ishment. 

Then the enraged ostrich pounces upon the thief, 
and batters him severely with his sharp feet. Mr. 
Jackal howls and cries for mercy. But the ostrich 
pays no attention to that. He screams in anger, 
and beats until the poor rascal is killed or gets away. 

And this was the erying and screaming we heard, 
that penetrated the stillness of the desert. 
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But the ostrich has other companions besides the 
unfriendly ones. There are the zebra, the gnu, and 
the hartebeest, that seem to like the society of the 
ostrich. ‘They appear to be good friends, and os- 
triches are seen in herds of these animals, the queer, 
- long neck of the ostrich standing out far above his 
companions. Do you wonder why it is that these 
animals seek the society of this strange bird? 

The ostrich is not at all friendly, and probably 
does not care for these seeming friends of his. But 
the zebra, the gnu, and hartebeest have reasons of 
their own for wishing to be with him. 

You see, the only protection that these animals 
have is in running from their enemies. And when 
they are feeding, they must keep a sharp lookout 
for any danger, so that they may take to their heels 
in time. . 

And they have found that Mr. Ostrich’s long 
neck and his sharp, far-seeing eyes are a great 
advantage to them. For the long neck and the 


cameralike eyes take in the country for miles around. ° 


And at the approach of danger, the ostrich will give 
warning. The zebras, the gnus, and the hartebeests 
have learned this; and for this reason, they like to 
have this strange bird for a friend. 


THE HUNT 


Of the ostrich the Bible says: 


“What time she lifteth up herself on high, she 

scorneth the horse and his rider.” Job 39: 18. 

“Up, Alvan, up! To-day is the great day, and 
we must be ready ere the sun shall gild the east- 
ern sky.” | 

At the call, Alvan flung aside the covers of 
his hard couch, and sprang to his feet. He was 
an Arabian youth, tall, brown-skinned, and supple. 


- And as he rubbed the sleep from his dark eyes, he 


could hear the murmur of voices from the tents in 
the darkness around him. The very air seemed filled 
with excitement, for the great day of the hunt had 
arrived. For some time, bands of ostriches had been 
seen in the vicinity, and that meant that a great hunt 
would be planned. Alvan was happy, for this was 
the first time he had been allowed to go on an ostrich 
hunt. For that matter, only last year had he taken 
his place among the daring riders of the desert. 

With the Arab, an ostrich hunt is one of the big 
events in the year. No greater feat of hunting 
is there to which the Arab sportsman aspires. And 
except the plundering of a caravan, the richness of 
its booty cannot be surpassed. But such prizes are 
not to be obtained without a sacrifice. 

On rising, Alvan had quickly thrown around 
him the loose, coarse garments of the nomad, and 
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he was now standing at the head of his beauti- 
ful, snow-flecked Arabian horse.’ The boy’s arm is 
around his favorite’s neck in a tight embrace, and 
he is talking to her. “Oh, Lotus, my fleet-footed 
beauty! The hunt will be long and weary. ‘The 
scorching sun will beat upon you, and your poor 
tongue will be parched for water. And perhaps— 
oh, Lotus—” ‘The boy hid his face in the horse’s 
long mane. “Perhaps you will never return, but 
will fall in the hot sands of the desert, and become 
food for the jackals and the ravens.” 

The horse seemed to understand the boy’s sor- 
row, and she pressed her cool, black nose against his 
shoulder and whinnied softly. 

The Arab loves his horse, even as he loves the 
different members of his family, and they are in- 
separable companions. But the Arabs are men of 
steel, and affection cannot stop them from battle or 
the hunt. What if two or three horses fall in the 
ostrich hunt? It is but part of the life to which 
they are hardened. And there is seldom an ostrich 
hunt but two or three of these magnificent horses 
are sacrificed. 

For days, Lotus, with the other horses, had been 
in training. It had been hard and painful. Days at 
a time, the horses had been compelled to go with- 
out water. And their food had consisted mostly 
of dry dates. This the Arabian hunters believe 
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will strengthen the wind of their horses and make 
them fleeter. 

When Alvan had finished brushing Lotus, he 
saddled her carefully. Then he strapped underneath 
a small skin of water. It would have to last them 
for four or five days. They could not go heavily 


loaded, for Lotus must be as fleet-footed as any of 


the Arab steeds. ‘Then he tied securely in differ- 
ent places about the saddle a very scanty allowance 
of food for three or four days, and they were ee 
to go. ! 

_ The hunters had already gathered at Le ie 
of the oasis when Alvan, and his father, on his black 
steed, joined them. They were impatient to be off. 
Finally, when the first rays broke across the shim- 
mering sands of the desert, they start out at a light 


-canter. 


For several hours they ride, their eyes straining 
eagerly over the gray desert waste. The sun rises 
higher and higher in the heavens, and the heat rises 


- from the hot sands in dancing waves. 


At last, the hunters sight a band of ostriches. 
And at a signal from the leader, they separate 
into two parties, three or four horsemen following 
the ostriches at a gentle gallop, and the others strik- 
ing out at right angles to the course of the ostriches. 

They do this because they know that the ostriches 
will run in a circle. So the first party of hunters 
merely keep the giant birds moving, not following 
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fast enough to scare them, else they would run 
swiftly, and soon be out of their sight. But after 
a while, the ostriches will become exhausted from 
running. , 

The second party of hunters ride for several 
miles at right angles to the course of the ostriches. 
Then they determine about where that course will 
be, and station themselves on a rise of ground and 
wait for the coming of the exhausted birds. 

Alvan and his father are with the second group 
of hunters. Alvan is glad, because he will have part 
in the exciting chase. For many hours, he lies in the 


hot sand, with Lotus by his side. Straining his eyes 


for so long out over the desert, he becomes drowsy, 
and he is chagrined when he hears the leader ery: 
“The ostriches! The ostriches! Prepare for the 
chase!” 

In a moment, every one is in his saddle and 
alert. Nearer and nearer the big birds come. Then, 
at a shout from the leader, the hunters give chase. 
The air is filled with their shouts and yells. 

The horses are as keen for the chase as are their 
masters. And Lotus is straining every nerve to 
keep well up with the other horses. 

Forward Alvan is bending in his saddle. “On, 
Lotus, on!’ It is a wild race, as the horses and the 
riders sweep on over the desert. The ostriches are 
still far in the lead; but they cannot last long now, 
for they are exhausted. 
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A cry at Alvan’s side startles him. It is his 
father’s voice. “Oh, my beauty, you have fallen!” 
For one brief moment, Alvan looks behind him. 
His father’s noble black has fallen in the chase. 

But the hunt is almost at an end, the ostriches 
are weakening, and with yells of triumph, the horse- 
men close in around those which have lagged behind. 
Three ostriches are captured and killed. ‘Then these 
lordly birds of the desert are plundered of their ex- 
quisite black and white feathers, and their bodies 
are left to the vultures. 

A splendid fight these birds have made, but they 
have been defeated by the skill of man. — 

Night approaches. The horses and the hunters 
are weary. To-morrow they will return home with 
their rich trophies. And Alvan, as he rubs the reek- 
ing dappled coat of Lotus, murmurs a prayer of 
thanks to Allah that he has preserved his favorite in 
the chase. 


Ostrich egg and hen’s egg. 


THE 
MYSTERIOUS 
MACHINE 


is the title of the third book in the Little 
Friend Library Series. Mr. M. N. 
Bunker tells a series of entertaining and 
helpful stories about the wonderful things 
of our body machine. Boys and girls will 
find it exceedingly interesting, and par- 
ents will be glad to put such an instruc- 
tive book in the hands of their children. 
It will be ready about June 1. 


THE FALL OF THE 
BLACK PRINCE 


the first number of the series, can still be 
obtained. This is the story of a thrilling 
experience through which a little Wal- 
densian lad passed, and the miraculous 
way in which God delivered His people. 
Many boys and girls have been delighted 
with this story. 


SIX BOOKS 


issued during 1922 are used primarily as 
premiums with “Our Little Friend.” 
But if you have already subscribed for 
your paper, send us 60c and the six books 
will be sent you. Single copies of any 
number of the series may be obtained at 
15e a copy. 


